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PENNSYLVANIA TO OVERHAUL SCHOOL SYSTEM 


A drastic overhaul of the entire system of public education in Pennsylvania is 
proposed by the Governor's Committee on Education, formed a year ago to study the 
system and recommend changes. The 35-member citizens group has come up with 145 
specific proposals, described earlier this week by the Philadelphia Bulletin in ad- 
vance of the formal report. According to the Bulletin, the committee recommends: 





@ Doubling of school expenditures by the state and local districts in the 
decade of the 60's, to reach expenditures of $1.65 billion in 1969-70. 


Compulsory consolidation of the state's 2,244 school districts into 
units with about 10,000 pupils each. 


Community colleges to be established for 79,000 students; the 14 
teacher-training colleges to be converted into liberal arts institu- 
tions with enrollment tripled, to 60,000; Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity to expand to provide for 35,000 students on main campus alone. 


State scholarships of $100 to $1,000, in number equal to 5 percent 


of each year's high-school graduating class, aimed at assuring that 
no qualified student would be barred from college for financial reasons. 


Starting salaries of school teachers to be raised $600 a year at once to 
$4,200, with regular increases to bring average to $8,100 a year by 1970. 


A fifth year of college preparation to be required for full certification 
of teachers, half the cost of the fifth year to be paid by the state. 


The committee proposes a revised formula for state subsidies to local school dis- 
tricts, but retaining the 50-50 cost-sharing principle. Local districts, for the 
first time, would share in cost of higher education by assuming half the cost of 
community colleges. 





The committee recommends that the state share in cost of special programs for the 
gifted students, the culturally deprived, the emotionally disturbed. State would 
aid districts also in providing libraries, counseling, summer programs, 





Broadening of high-school curriculums is recommended, and each high school would 
be expected to provide courses in quantity and quality adequate to prepare students 
for college. High schools lacking accreditation would be taken over by the state. 





Governor Lawrence also asked the committee to recommend revenue sources to finance 
proposed changes. The committee enumerated 11 state taxes which might be increased 
(bank shares, capital stock, cigarettes, etc.); a state income or wage tax, and sev- 


eral types of graduated income tax, some of which might require constitutional amend- 
ment. 
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Everybody knows that education pays off for the individual (a college 
graduate's lifetime earnings are $250,000 more than those of an elemen- 
tary-school graduate), but what does society get out of education? The 
National Bureau of Economic Research is going to try to find out, with 
the assistance of a $75,000 grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. Gary S. Becker, professor of economics at Columbia University, 
will direct the two-year study. What does education contribute to na- 
tional economic growth? What rate of return does society receive from 
the investments made in education? What factors (money, opportunity, 





service) influence college students in selecting a field of study, and how do college 


courses govern 


their choices of occupation? These are some of the questions for which 


answers will be sought. The answers are expected to be helpful, particularly for the 
emerging nations which, with limited resources, must determine how much to invest in 
education and how much in industrialization. 


B® Public opinion: Federal money for school support should go to public schools only, 





57 percent; to 


Catholic and private schools also, 36 percent; no opinion, 7 percent 


(Gallup). Federal funds should not go to private and parochial schools, 62.9 percent; 
should, 22.9 percent; no opinion, 14.2 percent ("What America Thinks" poll). Federal 
funds should go to all public schools, irrespective of integration, 68 percent; should 
not go to segregated schools, 23 percent; no opinion, 9 percent (Gallup). 


~ The U.S. Supreme Court has been asked to rule whether a Vermont school district 





which does not 


have a high school can constitutionally pay tuition for students who at- 


tend Catholic high schools. The Vermont Supreme Court said "no."" Parents are asking 
the U.S. Supreme Court to reverse the decision. 


> Educational television takes a giant step forward with the announcement by the Fed- 





eral Communications Commission that it plans to eliminate one commercial TV station 
each in New York and Los Angeles, in favor of ETV. Both cities now have seven commer- 
cial TV channels. 


> Even the best of teachers must obey the rules, 





sion, unanimously upholding the dismissal of a Mt. Kisco high-school teacher who refused 


to submit advance lesson plans required by an assistant principal. The court found the 


teacher competent, "perhaps inspired," but held that rules of management were necessary. 


e Senate leadership has slated the School Assistance Act (S 1021) for action on the 





floor before the month is up, immediately following disposition of the minimum-wage 


bill. The record of hearings by Senator Wayne Morse's education subcommittee was closed 


with the receipt of a legal memorandum from Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary 


Abraham Ribicoff holding that most forms of federal aid to private schools would be un- 


constitutional. 


introduced S$ 1482 to authorize $350 million in long-term low-interest loans, not grants, 
This is a separate piece of legislation with built-in provision for 
prompt constitutional testing by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

stall efforts to amend S 1021 in favor of private schools. 


to private schools. 


As a compromise, Senators Tom Clark (D-Pa.) and Morse (D-Ore.) have 


ings on HR 4970 (companion bill to S 1021), but it will defer floor consideration until 
after the Senate has acted. 


> Massachusetts Institute of Technology will act as if the past 100 years had been 





only a countdown for what comes next when it celebrates its centennial by the Charles 


River this week. 


tion from Russia, will meet together behind closed doors ("in order to let their hair 


down") to discuss scientific and engineering education and its implications for the fu- 


ture in all countries. Principal speakers at the ceremonies will be Secretary of State 


Dean Rusk and Prime Minister Harold Macmillan of Great Britain. 


So said the New York Appellate Divi- 


Its sponsors hope it will fore- 
The House has completed hear- 


More than 150 conferees from throughout the world, including a delega- 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 
| 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
April 6, 1961 


The People's Purposes 
ti Still with us is the Commission on National Goals--now as the basis for a 
six-part television series produced by National Educational Television. 
The chairman of the commission, Henry Wriston, acts as host for the programs. 


His guests on the first four programs (the shows which deal directly or indi- 
rectly with education), and their topics, are: 





"The Need To Re-examine National Goals"--Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 





"Equality and the Democratic Process" and "Education''--Mr. Canham, and Martin S. 
Ochs, editor of the Chattanooga Times, 





"Arts and Sciences"--August H. Heckscher, director of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, and William P. Bundy, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


Each of the 50 ETV stations (most of them UHF outlets) will schedule its 
own broadcast time, so check with the station manager in your area, 


(On 50 ETV stations after April 9, various days and times) 


Only the Best Need Apply 


Some of the best writings on education for the general public in recent 
years have come from Superintendent Earl Hanson of Rock Island, I1l., and this 
week he does it again. In "What Is a School Superintendent?" for the Saturday 
Evening Post, he describes his job in a way that should clear up misunderstand- 
ings for good. He brings out his roles of arbitrating, deciding, persuading, 
and listening. And in the process he covers the role of the school board, aca- 
demic freedom, teacher recruitment, budget-balancing, and curriculum change-- 
all in disarming, warmly human terms. Through it all shine a dedication and en- 
joyment that can do more than any folder of facts to draw able young Americans 
into school administration careers. Don't miss this, whatever you do. 


(April 8 Saturday Evening Post, on sale now) 











Half the World in Ten Years 


fii Closing its season, TV's "Omnibus" undertakes a topic that lives up to the 


~ series' ambitious title--"The Western Hemisphere--1971." 
Pan American Day. 





It's in honor of 
Experts will assess the current status and the decade's pros- 


pects for education, government, economics, sociology, and culture in our half 


of the world. Handling the education predictions will be Claude Thomas Bissell, 
president of the University of Toronto. 


(Sunday, April 16, 5-6 p.m. E.S.T., NBC-TV) 
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Challenge or Ordeal? 


The new wave of enthusiasm for "excellence" can uplift us--but we must 
take care that it doesn't batter, too, warns columnist Dorothy Barclay in the 
New York Times Magazine. She cheers the trend as "recognition of some long 
overlooked facts--that a child can take pride in achievement without becoming a 
prig, that he can work as an individual without becoming self-centered, that he ; i 
can visualize high goals and strive to reach them without destroying his ‘inner 
self'."" At the same time, she reports the concern of many that excellence "may 
be used simply to put a noble face on a variety of destructive demands: demands me: 
for limiting the scope of public education, for a return to the three R's, for : 
an emphasis on rigid perfectionism centered on detail, and for an atmosphere of 
punitive discipline coupled with greatly increased pressure leading youngsters 
into cut-throat competition for grades."' In all, the column presents the situ- 
ation more thoughtfully than anything we've seen.... "Excellent" for parents 
and teachers alike. 











nae ta 


Other pertinent features in the same issue include a piece on college 
cheating, by Samuel Middlebrook, assistant dean of the City College of New York, 
and a revealing anthology of child quotes. The latter, called "What They Say 
About Parents,'' was gleaned from compositions turned in by 103 pupils aged 8 to 
12. (April 9 New York Times Magazine) 











Reforming the Uncommitted ‘ 


"Don't they care about ANYthing?" adults continually ask about today's de- 
tached young people. Not much, says sociologist David Riesman in the current 
Atlantic, but it's getting better. His article--"Where Is the College Genera- 
tion Headed?"--was first written three years ago, now revised more hopefully. 
He saw students unwilling to commit themselves to anything larger than personal 
affairs, out of apathy and a futility-sense. Now he sees some students caring 
enough about educational quality to crusade for curriculum beliefs on several @ 
campuses. He also hopes the student civil-rights demonstrations will lead to 
involvement in broader world affairs eventually. He writes of collegians, but 
many school administrators will see close parallels among high-schoolers. 

(April Atlantic, available now) | 


School Needs and Deeds a i 


The monthly editorial in Fortune and a lengthy article both deal with edu- 
cation this month. The first, titled "A 'Deeper Commitment' to Public Schools," | 
favors local and state initiative over federal aid for school finance. The | 
feature, "The Remaking of American Education,"' examines the major quality over- 
hauling of recent times. Fortune found experts agreeing that this rises from 
our need for something never achieved before--masses of intellectuals--and the 
need to train for tasks that don't even exist yet. Among the achievements For- 
tune lauds are the revamping of teaching in many subject areas, the imaginative 
strides in technology, student grouping, and facilities. 

(April Fortune, on sale now) 











Life Looks at Us, Too . 


The lead editorial of Life this week echoes the Fortune assessment. 
"Johnny's Doing a Lot Better," it praises the new curriculum trends in our 
schools. (April 7 Life, on sale now) 
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6: of California and Stanford University professors, criticizing the 


THE SUPERINTENDENT—A DOUBLE VIEW 


Whether it is taking care of 10,000 or 95,000 with a budget of $5 million or $50 mil- 
on, the job is somewhat the same--a mixture of a little bit of politics, business, 
and education and a lot of human understanding. 





This is the concurring viewpoint of Harold Spears, 58-year-old superintendent at San 
Francisco, the second largest school district in California, and Earl Hanson, superin- 
tendent of the much smaller community of Rock Island, I1l., since 1937. 
Their opinions have been expressed in print, Spears in a recent San Fran- 
cisco Examiner Sunday supplement, and Hanson in a personal article in the 
April 8 issue of the Saturday Evening Post. The two superintendents have 
many descriptions for their work. Spears' position, a hazardous one of 
balancing strong and varying public opinion, was described as "swimming 
through a school of sharks without losing a toe."" Examiner reporter 
Jerry Adams compares Spears to an industrial tycoon who develops minds 
instead of consumer goods. He must run the schools so as not to offend 
either Catholics, Jews, Protestants, Negroes, Orientals, taxpayers, 
downtown interests, parents, teachers, or labor. In the interplay be- 
tween the school superintendent and the school board, Hanson sees the 


need to find a place for the superintendency "between the extremes of errand boy and 
dictator." 











Harold Spears 





Spears is appropriately named, according to the Examiner, in view of the barbed ar- 
rows that have been directed at the San Francisco curriculum during the past year. His 
board of education is split over the issue of more college preparatory 
emphasis versus a satisfaction with the present curriculum. The con- 
troversy broke wide open with the release of a special study by Univer- 

atered-down curriculum," Spears has partially calmed the waters by 
adopting some of the recommendations and steering a steady middle-of- 
the-road course. He is philosophical about it all: "The question of 
what to teach will always provoke controversy, as it always has. Pub- 
lic discussion is wholesome, but there are no ready panaceas for edu- 
cating all the children of all the people." 





Earl Hanson 


Hanson has no overwhelming, immediate crisis. His article, "What Is 
a School Superintendent?" aims at informing about "work which I consider rather impor- 
tant...and so little understood."" Because of his heavy responsibilities as head of 
Rock Island's "biggest home-owned industry," he says that he has perhaps "left educa- 
tion for the superintendency," as one of his professors told him, but he is in a stra- 
tegic position to serve students in many ways. 





According to Hanson, a superintendent is part business executive, worrying with bud- 
gets and buildings; part politician, working with a school board and a financial base 
that are selected by the ballot; part policy administrator; and a full-time counseling 
service for the children and parents of his community, advising on everything from dis- 
cipline to what to do with annoying neighbors. Hanson says that petty details sometimes 
clutter the picture tremendously, but to become remote from the people would be wrong. 
"They feel they have a right to see the 'boss'--and, of course, in a democracy, they do." 





Despite the distractions and emotional involvements, Hanson declares, "I love my job." 
He works with people of the same interests, his salary is not large but sufficient, and 
he is helping to shape tomorrow's generation, Although he is removed from the class- 

om, Hanson has found that many individual problems of students land in his lap. "If 

had to ‘leave education' twenty-three years ago to help even one boy, I'm heartily 
glad that I did." 











OPme =f Nom Melvin W. Barnes, superintendent of schools, Oklahoma City, Okla., will 
take office July 1 as superintendent of schools, Portland, Oregon, at 
NEWS- a $23,400 annual salary. He succeeds J. W. Edwards, retiring. Jack F. 

Parker, assistant superintendent in charge of instruction, will be the 
MAKERS new head of the Oklahoma City school system. @ The School District of 

Kansas City, Mo., after four years of experimental television with com- 
mercial stations, has gone on the air with its own educational TV chan- 
nel (KCSD-TV). @ Don Davies, associate professor, and director of stu- 
dent teaching, College of Education, Univ. of Minnesota, on Aug. 20, 
will become executive secretary of the National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards (TEPS). He succeeds T. M. Stinnett, now assistant executive 
secretary of the National Education Assn, Also announced: D. D. Darland, now as- 
sistant secretary, will be associate secretary of TEPS. @ Herman Allen, former edu- 
cation editor of Newsweek, has been appointed manager for the Centennial Convocation 
which the American Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities will hold in 
Kansas City, Nov. 12-16. @ Thelma Overbeck, fourth-grade teacher, Evansville, Ind., 
and James W. Kanthak, eighth-grade teacher, San Carlos School District, Redwood City, 
Calif., are the first winners of the Hilda Maehling Fellowships established by the 
Dept. of Classroom Teachers, National Education Assn. @ Frank R. Stewart, state 
superintendent of education, Alabama, has been elected president of Troy (Ala.) State 
College, succeeding C. B. Smith, who retires, June 30. @ Lloyd G. Swenson, director 
of instruction, Jefferson County (Colo.) School District, has resigned to become di- 
rector of secondary education at Palo Alto, Calif., where the Jefferson County super- 
intendent, Robert H. Johnson, has been appointed superintendent, @ Frank Miles has 
resigned as superintendent of schools, Limon, Colo., to become executive director, 
Colorado Assn. of School Boards, July l. 
























































> The American Assn. of School Administrators Special Committee To Inquire into 
Circumstances of the Dismissal of the Superintendent of Schools (Wendell Godwin) of 
Topeka, Kansas, interviewed numerous persons closely associated with the school sys- 
tem and other interested citizens, including the board and the superintendent, March 
30 and 31. In its opinion, "the procedure followed in dismissing the superintendent 
was abrupt, unreasonable, and violated ethical personnel procedures. . . The action 
of the board has had more widespread demoralizing effect than the board has so far 
comprehended. . . The board appears to have failed to recognize that the schools are 
not its private concern, and that the welfare of the schools is dependent upon the 
interest, confidence, and support of an informed electorate."' The committee recom- 
mends, in part, development of a more extensive public relations program to keep the 
community informed as to the problems and achievements of the schools and to restore 
confidence in the board and the school administration; that no qualified administra- 
tor should accept the position as superintendent of Topeka schools without assurance 
of ample warning if his services are not acceptable to the board; development of a 
state-wide code of personnel procedures; establishment by the Topeka board of system- 
atic procedure for evaluation of administrators, with such appraisal in writing; and 
an extensive survey of the Topeka school system. Forrest E. Conner, superintendent 
of schools, St. Paul, Minn., was chairman of the AASA Special Committee of board mem- 
bers and educators, including Richard B. Kennan, executive secretary of the National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Education. 
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